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During  these  days  of  political  strife  and  financial  upheaval,  let 
us  note  the  splendid  work  which  is  being  done  by  the  newspapers  for 
the  cause  of  Numismatics.  The  publicity  given  the  subject  of  coins 
through  the  columns  of  such  well-known  newspapers  as  the  Tribune, 
World,  Press,  Mail,  Globe,  Herald,  and  Sun,  of  this  city,  and  the 
Buffalo  Evening  News,  Pittsburg  Post  and  numerous  others,  is  really 
surprising  and  a just  cause  for  gratification  if  not  for  jollification. 

Especial  thanks  are  due  two  pioneers  in  newspaper  numismatics, 
Mr.  John  C.  Shea,  of  the  Buffalo  Evening  News,  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Myers, 
Managing  Editor  of  the  Pittsburg  Post,  who,  to  the  positive  knowledge 
of  the  editor,  have  done  for  years,  and  are  still  doing,  a faithful  and 
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painstaking  work  in  repl}nng  to  the  inquiries  put  to  them  by  a myriad 
of  embryo  numismatists.  Mr.  Shea  Avrites  lie  is  “being  overrun  with 
inquiries  about  coins,  and  that  at  present  great  interest  is  manifested 
in  this  subject  by  the  people  of  western  NeAV  York.  We  are  invading 
Canada  even,”  he  adds. 

Let  us  thank  and  encourage  all  of  our  journalistic  friends  who 
by  their  ready  pens  are  giving  Numismatics  in  America  a mighty  uplift 
toward  the  lofty  position  that  it  occupies  at  present  in  Europe.  More 
power  to  them.  Publicity  is  Avhat  Ave  want.  Several  of  the  local  writers 
seem  infused  Avith  the  real  species  of  Numismatic  enthusiasm.  The 
NeAv  York  Mail,  a few  days  ago,  printed  a fine  editorial  on  “The  Glory 
of  Coins.”  We  reprint  it  in  full. 

“It  is  good  news  that  the  American  Numismatic  and  Archeological 
Society  is  to  have  a building  in  this  city  Avhich  will  be  a worthy  home 
for  its  valuable  collection  of  coins  and  its  library,  and  also  a head- 
quarters for  the  study  of  numismatics  and  the  lore  that  goes  Avith  that 
science.  The  fine  building  that  it  is  proposed  to  raise  on  156th  Street 
Avill  be  a pledge  that  the  metropolis  has  an  interest  in  coins  which  is 
above  and  beyond  the  mere  accumulation  and  disbursement  of  them 
for  purposes  of  self-gratification. 

“It  will  be  a Mecca  of  delight  for  the  rising  generation,  that 
palace  of  coins.  The  interest  in  the  science  of  numismatics  begins  early, 
and  betokens  many  good  things.  The  moment  that  a boy  is  AA'illing 
to  expend  a hard-earned  or  hard-saA’’ed  quarter  for  a copper  coin  that 
he  does  not  intend  to  pay  out  for  candy  or  a baseball  club,  but  proposes 
to  keep  because  it  means  something  in  the  Avorld’s  histoiy,  that  moment 
his  entrance  into  the  circle  of  the  Avorld’s  elect  minds  is  signalized.  He 
is  telling  good-bye  to  mere  self-indulgence,  and  concerning  himself  AAuth 
events,  Avith  the  moA^ement  of  peoples  from  one  stage  ot  groAvth  to 
another,  Avith  the  history,  the  economy,  the  art  of  nations.  He  is  in  the 
full  SAV'ing  of  world  politics  and  its  symbolization. 

“Something  of  the  significance  of  the  science  the  humblest  and  most 
youthful  collector  feels,  even  if  he  has  not  progressed  beyond  the  stage 
of  fancying  the  coin  just  because  it  may  be  old,  odd,  or  strange,  and 
valued  by  others.  The  foreign  and  queer  head  upon  it,  and  its  cabalistic 
inscription,  may  not  mean  anything  specific  to  him,  but  in  an  intuitive 
Avay  he  feels  their  true  influence.  And  as  he  advances  to  a better  under- 
standing of  their  meaning,  the  rulers,  the  armies,  the  peoples  of  the 
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world  begin  to  pass  before  him,  and  the  meaning  of  their  brief  appear- 
ances on  the  world’s  stage  to  unfold  themselves. 

“It  is  a great  science,  this  of  numismatics.  It  includes  all  others. 
Perhaps  the  more  it  is  encouraged  in  this  city  and  country,  the  less 
we  shall  have  of  the  crude  and  narrow  grabbing  of  money  for  its  own 
sake  or  for  the  sake  of  self-indulgence.” 


aiiD  of  tfte 

We  note  one  charming  feature  of  the  recent  Bi-Centennial  of  the 
celebrated  Chateau  de  Ramezay  of  Montreal,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Montreal  Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society — there  was  a musical 
program.  Messieures  Saucier  and  Dansereau,  and  Miles.  Kellert  and 
Plouffe  gave  selections  by  Tschiakowski  and  Grieg.  We  can  take 
pointers  in  various  things  from  our  Canadian,  as  well  as  from  our 
European  brethren.  May  we  have  music  at  some  of  our  meetings  also. 

Nearly  all  of  the  world’s  greatest  musicians  have  been  woefully 
neglected  by  the  medal  engravers,  who  evidently  must  not  have  been 
deeply  “moved  by  concord  of  sweet  sounds.”  The  mighty  Bach,  who 
“spoke  in  the  language  of  the  fugue;”  Mendelssohn  of  “Scotch  Sym- 
phony” fame;  Schumann,  who  Avrote  the  beautiful  “4th  Symphony” 
and  “Manfred”;  Schubert,  with  his  “Rosamunde” ; Saint  Saens,  com- 
poser of  “Phaeton” ; Goldmark,  who  Avrote  “Sakuntala”  and  “Spring” ; 
Rubinstein,  Avho  penned  “Damon” ; Massenet,  whose  piquant  French 
style  charms  us ; MoszkoAvski,  who  wrote  a good  thing  in  “The  First 
Orchestral  Suite” ; Guilmant,  the  greatest  living  organist,  and  Widor, 
founder  of  the  modern  toccata — all  these  are  composers  whose  medals 
are  rare  or  do  not  exist.  Medals  of  Niels  Gade,  the  Scandinavian,  Avhose 
“Ossian”  is  perhaps  the  most  impressive  of  overtures ; Grieg,  composer 
of  the  “A  Minor  Concerto,”  and  the  great  Russian,  Peter  TschiakoAvski, 
are  pieces  entirely  unknown  here  in  America.  Beethoven,  Wagner  and 
Liszt  have  fared  better,  and  are  represented  by  jetons  even.  Professor 
Mayer,  of  Vienna,  has  recently  engraved  splendid  medals  of  this  trio 
in  silver  and  bronze. 


c^tage  Coacft  “iPJper/’ 

Two  original  and  practically  unique  Colonial  coins  of  the  State 
of  NeAV  Hampshire,  bearing  a harp,  a cedar  tree,  the  motto,  “American 
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Liberty”  and  date  of  1776,  were  sold  at  public  auction  in  New  York, 
in  September  last.  We  would  like  to  ask,  did  the  officers  of  the  New 
Hampshire  State  Historical  Society  live  up  to  the  honorable  traditions 
of  their  State,  and  did  they  show  any  of  the  “spirit  of  ’76”  in  their 
failure  to  make  some  effort  at  least  to  add  these  priceless  pieces  to  the 
Society’s  collection?  A notice  of  the  sale  of  the  coins  drew  from  the 
secretary  the  somewhat  humorous,  if  not  pathetic,  statement  that  “the 
Society  purchases  only  histories  and  genealogies.”  Communications 
sent  to  a number  of  the  members  of  the  Society,  and  advertisements 
inserted  in  newspapers  throughout  New  Hampshire,  failed  to  elicit  a 
response,  revealing  a complete  apathy  and  a slumbering  patriotism. 
As  a gentle  rebuke  to  the  sons  of  old  New  Hampshire,  a progressive 
and  wide  awake  collector  of  comparatively  new  Illinois  stepped  in  and 
secured  both  of  the  coins,  leaving  the  genealogists  to  the  unruffled  con- 
templation of  crests  and  family  trees. 

Evidently  the  difference  between  the  New  Hampshire  Historical 
Society  and  some  other  historical  societies — that  of  Maryland,  for  in- 
stance— is  the  difference  between  the  ante-bellum  stage-coach  and  the 
modern  “flyer.”  Verily,  “comparisons  are  odious.” 

The  Maryland  Historical  Society  has  the  finest  collection  of  Mary- 
land Colonial  coins  in  existence.  Not  only  is  the  noted  Lord  Baltimore 
series,  bearing  the  bust  of  Cecil  Calvert,  almost  complete,  but  the 
Annapolis  set  is  there  in  its  entirety.  The  gem  of  the  collection  is  an 
uncirculated  and  beautiful  specimen  of  the  precious  little  silver  three 
pence  of  “Baltimore  Town,”  bearing  the  bust  of  Standish  Barry.  This 
is  the  finest  one  known,  and  is  worth  over  $100.  This  Society  never  lets 
a good  thing  relating  historically  to  Baltimore  or  Maryland  pass  by. 
In  the  getting  together  of  its  large  and  widely  varied  collections  much 
credit  is  due  to  its  progressive  secretary,  George  W.  McCreary. 


Coin 

There  is  a report  abroad  that  Augustus  St.  Gaudens  is  to  make 
some  suggestions,  or  submit  himself,  some  designs,  for  a new  artistic 
series  of  United  States  coins.  This  subject  demands  constant  agitation, 
and  the  matter  will  not  down  until  the  people,  from  banker  to  boot- 
black,  are  not  compelled  to  glance  morning,  noon  and  night  at  the 
personification  of  ugliness  presented  by  our  dimes,  quarters,  half  dollars 
the  whole  outfit ! Recently  the  writer  noticed  on  23d  Street,  this  city, 
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several  striking  types  of  the  American  Indian  (not  wooden  Indians), 
and  they  resembled  the  portrait  on  our  one-cent  piece  as  much  as  they 
did  that  of  George  Washington.  We  doubt  if  these  braves  would 
recognize  what  portrayal  was-  attempted  on  the  obverse  of  the  cent. 
In  each  issue  of  the  Monthly  henceforth  we  are  going  to  publish  an 
apropos  article  until  the  new  coinage,  which  must  come  sooner  or  later, 
appears. 


“ l^ro^titution  of 

A prominent  member  of  the  New  York  Numismatic  Society  re- 
marked at  the  recent  meeting  that  the  collecting  of  “United  States  coins 
and  dates”  was  “prostitution  of  intellect.”  Whatever  arguments  may 
be  made  for  collecting  our  own  regular  issues,  it  seems  a pity  that  so 
many  old,  historic  and  artistic  pieces,  which  often  cost  very  little,  should 
be  so  neglected  by  the  American  collectors.  When  auction  cataloguers 
will  tell  you  that  their  books  are  filled  with  bids  for  common  United 
States  cents,  nickels  and  dimes,  and  that  records  opposite  the  Greek, 
Roman  and  foreign  lots  are  often  practically  blank,  there  is  something 
decidedly  wrong.  After  all,  does  it  not  narrow  down  to  this,  that  the 
average  American  cares  nothing  for  history?  The  fact  that  compara- 
tively few  American  collectors  collect  American  Colonials  evidences  the 
fact  that  the  history  of  their  own  country  does  not  interest  them,  hence 
the  plea  that  the  American  collector  collects  the  regular  issues  of  his 
own  country  from  patriotic  instincts  does  not  hold  good.  It  is  all  right 
to  give  attention  to  our  own  coins,  but  we  should  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  “there  are  others.” 


l^car 

We  cannot  laud  too  highly  the  splendid  }^ear  book'  of  the  British 
Numismatic  Society,  which  has  just  reached  us.  It  contains  500  pages 
of  a wide  variety  of  numismatic  matter,  with  many  splendid  plates. 
It  is  finely  printed  and  is  bound  in  red  and  green.  The  Athenaeum 
and  other  noted  publications  give  the  book  length}’’  praise.  We  regret 
we  have  not  more  space  in  this  issue  in  which  to  describe  this  valuable 
work.  It  is  entirely  worthy  of  the  great  society  which  has  issued 
it.  W.  J.  Andrew,  its  secretary,  has  distinguished  himself  by  the 
active  part  which  he  has  taken  in  the  publication  of  this  year  book, 
and  we  have  ample  cause  for  praising  him  for  what  he  has  done  in 
other  lines. 
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Recent  acquisitions  of  the  National  Collection  at  the  mint  consist 
of  classic  Greek  silver  and  Imperial  Roman  sestertii.  It  is  understood 
to  be  the  purpose  of  the  present  administration  to  acquire,  as  rapidly 
as  the  meager  purchase  fund  will  permit,  a fair  representation  of  coins 
of  the  classic  Greek  period.  With  few  exceptions  the  best  specimens 
of  Greek  coins  now  in  the  cabinet  belong  to  the  Hellenistic  period. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Mitchelson,  of  Tarilfville,  Connecticut,  has  presented 
the  collection  at  the  mint  with  six  early  Japanese  coins,  and  a very 
good  specimen  of  Japanese  bar  silver,  also  of  early  date. 

The  distribution  of  the  coinage  of  minor  coins  among  the  branch 
mints  means  inactivity  for  several  months  of  the  year  for^all  the  mints 
or  a surplus  of  minor  coins.  So  much  for  politics. 

<2^xportation  of  Coin^  JBroljifJitclJ 

Owing  to  the  present  high  price  of  silver,  the  Chinese  have  been 
using  the  Philippine  silver  for  commercial  purposes,  with  the  result  that 
the  Philippine  Commission  has  prohibited  its  exportation,  inflicting  a 
heavy  penalty.  xVs  a direct  result,  these  coins  will  soon  be  very  scarce 
in  the  United  States — in  fact,  they  are  even  now  uncommon. 

The  article  recently  contributed  by  Mr.  T.  Louis  Camparette, 
Curator  of  the  Philadelphia  Mint,  on  the  “Utility  of  a cabinet  of  coins,” 
is  of  such  excellence  and  so  scholarly  as  to  convince  us  that  ]\Ir.  Campa- 
rette is  a man  eminently  fitted  for  the  honorable  position  which  he  now 
holds. 

An  enthusiastic  and  good-natured  gathering  of  philatelists  may  be 
found  at  any  meeting  of  the  New  \ ork  Stamp  Society.  From  its 
president,  Dr.  Heath,  down  to  the  Japanese  member,  they  are  all  good 
fellows,  a number  of  them  specialists  of  high  repute,  and  many  having 
splendid  collections.  This  society  has  had  a phenomenal  growth  during 
the  past  year  and  has  now  a membership  of  nearh’^  100. 

Prof.  IMoorehead  has  written  a fine  illustrated  article  on  “Indian 
Pipes  and  Obsidian  Knives”  for  our  IMay  number.  Ldward  I.  Newell 
will  contribute  aii  article  on  the  “Macedonian  (’oinage,”  and  the  phila- 
telic article  by  jMr.  Jenney  will  be  continued. 
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Prof.  Warren  K.  Moorehead,  curator  of  Philips  Academy,  Ando- 
ver, Mass.,  has  in  preparation  a volume  of  900  pages  entitled  “The 
Stone  Age,”  which  is  to  cover  the  arts  of  the  American  aborigines  in 
pre-Columbian  times.  This  fine  work,  which  will  be  of  interest  to  every 
intelligent  American,  will  be  published  by  the  Funk  and  Wagnalls  Com- 
pany. It  will  be  illustrated  by  over  500  figures  and  plates,  representing 
more  than  2,000  different  objects,  and  the  low  price  of  $5  will  render 
it  available  to  almost  every  collector. 


Through  the  courtesy  of  the  editor’s  good  friend,  Mr.  James  Ris- 
beck,  a prominent  citizen  of  Brownsville,  Pa.,  we  are  enabled  to  publish 
an  interesting  and  hitherto  unknown  letter  of  Andrew  Jackson.  Mr. 
Risbeck  showed  the  writer  his  interesting  historical  collection  and  this 
letter  while  he  tarried  at  his  home  recently. 


€l)e  ^pmlioli^m  of 

Written  for  the  Monthly  by  B.  P.  Wright,  M.  D. 

Not  long  since  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  secure  a statue  of  the 
old  Egyptian  god,  Har-pi-Khrat.  The  Greeks,  on  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  mythology  of  Egypt,  adopted  this  god,  calling  him  “Harpo- 
crates.”  We  designate  him  as  the  “God  of  Silence.”  Masons  make 
frequent  use  of  this  god  as  a fitting  emblem  for  placing  on  their  coins 
and  medals.  The  gold  piece  known  as  the  “Free  Mason’s  Ducat,”  which 
Merzdorf  thinks  was  struck  at  Berlin  in  1743,  has  for  its  obverse 
device  a representation  of  this  god  leaning  on  a pillar,  with  the  Latin 
legend  of  “Favete  Linguis”  (keep  silence). 

The  Egyptian  genealogy  of  our  god  is  somewhat  obscure,  as  he 
has  been  retained  by  the  three  great  religious  cults  of  the  ancient  people. 

If  we  start  with  the  oldest  cult — that  of  the  “Mother  of  the  Be- 
ginnings” we  have  the  Brooding  Mother,  the  Genitrix,  who  impreg- 
nated herself  by  breath.  This  cult  was  so  early  that  the  fatherhood 
was  not  known.  The  first  offspring  of  the  Genitrix  was  Sut,  or  Ty- 
phon,  who,  upon  attaining  to  man’s  estate,  became  son-husband  to  his 
mother  and  begat  Har-pi-Khrat.  This  cult  is  now  known  as  the  Sut 
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Typhonian,  and  their  first  offspring  was  our  god  of  silence,  who  con- 
stituted the  first  Messiah  of  which  we  liave  record,  who,  being  at  first 


HAR-PI-KHRAT,  the  Egyptian  God  of  Silence 

From  a Pholograph  of  ihe  original,  through 
the  courtesy  of  Dr.  If'iight 


deformed,  was  to  lie  in  the  grave  anti  be  re-born  for  the  salvation  of 
mankind. 

In  tracing  tlie  old  records,  the  word  “INIesi,”  wliicli  equates  with 


%i)t  ^j)ml)oUsm  of  i>ar^pi'^f)rat 
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the  Hebrew  Messiah,  is  often  used  to  designate  this  god  or  some  of  his 
attributes.  Also,  the  Egyptians’  word  for  re-birth  is  “inesi,”  and  tlie 
first  month  of  tlie  new  year  is  called  “Mesore”  from  this  word,  because 
the  years  are  re-born  every  twelve  months.  As  the  year  or  time  reaches 
back  into  tlie  unfathomable  past,  we  often  see  it  stated  that  the  origin 
of  llar-pi-Khrat  was  pre-monumental — -in  other  words,  there  is  abun- 
dant evidence  in  the  old  legends  that  Har-pi-Khrat  was  known  and 
recognized  before  the  Egyptians  began  to  record  events  on  their  monu- 
ments. These  monuments  give  us  an  almost  unbroken  series  of  divine 
dynasties  that  covers  a period  of  thirteen  thousand  four  hundred  and 
twenty  years ; and  while  this  almost  immeasurable  period  is  sufficiently 
appalling  for  our  minds  to  grasp,  it  is  not  long  enough,  by  far,  to 
reach  the  date  when  Time  was  first  reckoned;  and  as  the  origin  of 
Har-pi-Khrat  was  coeval  Avith  Time,  we  can  claim  for  him  an  age  that 
entitles  him  to  respect,  if  nothing  more. 

The  true  beginning,  in  all  mythologies,  consists  in  figuring  or 
measuring  time  and  space  by  means  of  the  circles  formed  by  the  spheres 
in  making  their  revolutions;  so  that  wliich  had,  heretofore,  been  bound- 
less and  unknown  could  now  be  measured  and  recorded. 

The  Osirian,  in  the  Ritual  (Ch.  XCH),  says:  “My  soul  is  from 
the  beginning,  from  the  reckoning  of  the  years.”  After  each  re-birth 
of  Har-pi-Khrat,  he  received  a new  name.  Har-Khuti  and  his  hiero- 
glyphic sign  was  a brilliant  triangle  denoting  immortality  or  ever- 
existing.  Other  hieroglyphic  signs  of  this  god  are  the  level,  the  scales 
and  the  ostrich  feathers  of  equal  length.  These  he  is  often  pictured  as 
wearing,  as  he  is  here  depicted.  The  feathers  were  also  the  signs  of  the 
ancient  goddess  “Ma,”  or  “Mah,”  Avho  was  his  wife,  and  the  primor- 
dial personification  of  Truth. 

With  the  Osirian  cult  our  god  Avas  the  son  of  Osiris  and  Isis,  and 
Avas  knoAvn  as  the  Elder-Har,  and  is  ahvays  portrayed  with  his  index 
finger  upon  his  lips — a visual  sign  of  silence.  Also  he  Avears  the  coils 
of  hair  curled  on  his  right  as  his  symbol  of  perpetual  youth  or  the 
“Revivifier  of  the  soul  forever.”  Sometimes  he  bore  the  title  of  the 
“god  of  the  two  horizons,”  and  his  place  in  the  Zodiac  is  found  midAvay 
between  the  tAvo  Solstices,  to  denote  Avhere  the  re-birth  of  the  new  year 
should  take  place. 

The  third  great  religious  cult  of  ancient  Egypt,  that  of  Amon- 
Ra,  do  not  give  the  origin  of  our  god,  and  seem  to  have  adopted  him 
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without  change,  but  this  cult  attribute  to  our  god  six  attributes,  viz. : 
1,  Immortality;  2,  Truth;  3,  Re-birth;  4,  Silence;  5,  Supporting; 
6,  Separating.  These  attributes  are  identical  with  those  borne  by 
Christ,  and  have  been  the  bases  of  religions  from  pre-monumental  times 
down  to  our  own. 

The  first  syllable  of  his  name,  “Har,”  denotes  “dumb,”  or  the 
“silent  one.”  Like  the  one  referred  to  by  Isaiah  (Ch.  liii:7),  “He  is 
brought  as  a lamb  to  the  slaughter,  and  as  a sheep  before  her  shearers 
is  dumb,  so  he  openeth  not  his  mouth.” 

All  the  temples  of  Isis  and  Seraphis  had  a statue  of  this  god  placed 
at  their  entrance  to  remind  all  of  their  duty  of  maintaining  strict  silence 
concerning  the  matters  that  transpired  within  the  temples.  The  an- 
cients believed  that  all  religion  should  only  be  known  to  the  priests  and 
must  be  kept  from  the  profane  or  uninitiated. 

Apuleius,  who  was  a member  of  an  ancient  brotherhood,  has  left 
this  statement:  “By  no  peril  will  I be  compelled  to  reveal  to  the  pro- 
fane the  things  communicated  to  me  on  condition  of  my  silence.” 

Pythagoras , also  instructed  his  disciples  to  maintain  total  silence  for 
five  years.  The  most  difficult  performance  known  to  Aristotle  was  “to 
be  secret  and  silent.”  The  examples  prove  the  high  regard  the  attribute 
of  silence  held  in  the  minds  of  the  ancients.  Even  today  silence  is  often 
regarded  as  one  of  the  cardinal  virtues,  or,  as  the  copybooks  put  it, 
“Speech  is  silver,  but  silence  golden.” 

This  attribute  of  silence  or  dumbness,  as  here  indicated  by  the 
index  finger  upon  the  lips,  is  a very  ancient  myth  that  we  have  retained. 
Conjurors  and  persons  said  to  be  endowed  with  occult  wisdom,  are 
proverbially  born  dumb.  The  explanation  of  this  belief  can  be  bottomed 
by  our  god  of  silence  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  in  the  astronomical 
allegory  Har-pi-Khrat  was  the  personification  of  the  mystical  “word” 
or  truth.  The  old  religions  made  it  a crime  for  any  one  to  utter  the 
“mystical  word” ; hence  the  priests  were  always  instructed  “never  to 
reveal  the  secrets,  and  to  keep  the  mystic  sayings  carefully  guarded.” 
On  an  old  tablet  erected  by  Nebuchadnezzar  is  this  sentence:  “In  thy 
divine  name,  which  is  not  spoken  aloud.” 

In  resolving  the  symbolism  of  the  statue  we  note  that  the  god  is 
represented  as  being  seated  wearing  the  cap  of  authority,  with  the 
high  ostrich  feathers  set  in  the  solar  disc.  The  disc  in  symbolism  de- 
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notes  sovereignty,  and  among  many  ancient  races  the  sun  was  wor- 
shipped as  a glorious  manifestation  of  deity. 

On  the  front  of  the  cap  is  the  hawk,  headed  symbol  of  Kabh- 
Senuf,  an  ideograph  for  soul  and  immortality.  Har-Apollo  (Book  i:7) 
says : “The  reason  why  the  Egyptians  regard  the  hawk  as  a sign  or 
type  of  the  soul  is  because  this  bird  did  not  drink  of  water,  but  drank 
blood” — blood  being  a “life  sign”  and  water  a sign  of  death  or  negation. 

The  feathers  point  to  the  zenith  or  midway  between  the  two  hori- 
zons. These  feathers  symbolize  Truth  as  an  emanation  of  Deity.  On 
each  of  these  feathers  there  can  be  noted  five  cross  marks  on  each  half, 
making  a total  of  twenty.  It  has  been  a source  of  wonderment  why, 
that  in  so  many  groups  of  inner-African  languages,  man  and  the  num- 
ber twenty  should  equate.  The  solution  is  that  man  has  ten  fingers  and 
ten  toes ; hence  this  sum,  or  twenty,  represents  a perfect  man. 

Among  the  Tamanacs  the  king,  on  preparing  for  war,  summons 
his  fighting  men ; they  are  required  to  stand  upright  before  him  with 
hands  extended  palms  downward,  so  that  their  fingers  and  toes  may  be 
counted.  If  none  are  found  wanting  the  warrior  is  passed  as  being 
a perfect  man.  The  cross  marks  on  the  feathers  here  denote  that  our 
god,  while  possessing  divine  attributes,  was  likewise  a perfect  man  in  his 
human  nature.  Har-pi-Khrat  here  wears  the  delta-shaped  cap.  The 
cap,  hat,  crown,  etc.,  are  symbols  of  power  or  authority.  Examples  of 
this  sign  are  in  common  use  today.  The  Speaker  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  Worshipful  Master  in  the  lodge,  the  judge  on  the  bench, 
all  wear  the  hat  to  express  the  same  idea.  It  may  be  noted  in  passing 
that  this  symbol  is  a genuine  relic  of  primaeval  period,  when  the  hunter 
of  the  palaeolithic  age  transferred  the  skin  of  the  slain  animal  to  his  own 
body,  as  a token  of  his  prowess,  to  prove  that  to  man  was  vouchsafed 
dominion  over  the  animal  kingdom.  The  Cossacks  of  the  Don  elect  their 
Hetman  by  casting  their  hairy  caps  at  him,  each  cap  being  counted  as 
an  affirmative  vote  in  favor  of  his  chieftainship. 

It  is  a common  practice  in  rural  communities  for  old  ladies  and 
nurses  to  examine  the  head  of  a new  born  boy  to  discover  if  possible 
two  locks  of  hair  that  curl  in  different  directions,  thus  forming  what 
they  call  the  “double  crown.”  If  this  is  well  marked,  they  are  assured 
that  a leader  among  men  has  appeared,  or,  as  the  saying  runs : “Here 
is  a hero  who  will  eat  his  bread  in  two  countries.” 

The  left  hand  extended  with  the  thumb  and  fingers  in  juxtaposition. 
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with  palm  downward,  in  gesturc-sign-language,  denotes  negation,  as  the 
ancients  always  considered  tlie  left  side  the  Aveaker  or  negative  side. 
The  Talmudists  assert  that  woman  Avas  created  from  the  left  side. 

There  are  old  medals  bearing  a representation  of  the  birth  of  Eve. 
Adam  is  figured  as  lying  on  his  right  side,  the  left  being  exposed.  The 
hand  of  Jehovah  grasps  a rib,  out  of  Avhich  our  first  mother  is  to  be 
fashioned. 

The  rule  of  turning  to  the  right  AA^hen  meeting  is  on  account  of 
the  idea  of  the  left  being  inferior;  hence  each  offers  the  other  the  place 
of  honor. 

It  is  strange  how  Avide  these  beliefs  extend.  Marshall,  in  “A 
Phrenologist  Among  the  Todas,”  page  141,  relates  that  the  natives 
near  Lake  ]\Iaro  kill  a child  should  it  cut  an  upper  tooth  before  a loAA^er, 
believing  that  ill  luck  AA'ould  be  its  fortune  through  life  if  it  Avas  per- 
mitted to  live.  Other  observers  state  that  this  custom  is  common  among 
African  races. 

The  position  of  the  feet  with  soles  resting  squarely  upon  the 
ground  is  also  symbolic.  In  Egyptian  imagery  eA^erything  is  based 
upon  the  “Tavo  Truths” ; hence  the  god  seated  AAuth  the  feet  placed  in 
this  manner  symbolizes  the  great  “Lord  of  Truth.”  We  have  this 
duality  of  truth  presei’A’ed  in  our  English  proverb : “A  lie  stands  on 
one  leg,  buth  truth  upon  tAvo.” 


Cliatcau  2DC  J!lame5ap  25i^€cntcimiaL 

Tlie  Bi-centennial  of  the  Chateau-de-Ramezay  Avas  celebrated  in 
Montreal  on  February  21st,  last,  by  a very  interesting  reception  given 
by  the  president  and  members  of  the  Numismatic  and  Antiquarian 
Society  of  Montreal  at  the  chateau,  at  Avhich  Governor-General  Grey 
and  Countess  Grey  AA'ere  ])resent.  J'he  famous  house  (oAxr  AA'hich  the 
lilies  of  France,  the  thirteen  stars  and  British  lion  haA'e  alternately 
floated),  Avith  its  many  reminders  of  Canada’s  early  days,  AAas  a blaze 
of  light.  Tlie  Elgin  Gallery  Avas  used  for  the  formal  reception  and  the 
Governor-General  and  officers  of  the  Numismatic  Society  occupied  a red- 
dra])ed  dais.  The  Society  jiresented  Governor-General  Grey  and  its 
alile  president,  lion.  Justice  Baby,  Avitli  gold  commemorative  medals, 
and  its  officers  Avith  silver  medals,  the  guests  receiving  medals  in  bronze. 
What  a liA'e,  interesting  and  influential  society  the  ( anadians  must  haA'e! 


%l)t  ^imencan  jEiimismatic  ^ocirtp 
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This  Society  held  a meeting  on  tlie  evening  of  March  19th,  tlie 
last  one  to  be  held  in  its  old  rooms.  President  Archer  M.  Huntington 
presided.  There  was  a good  attendance  considering  the  prevailing  vile 
weather.  The  Ihiildlng  Committee  reported  that  everything  was  in 
readiness  to  proceed  with  the  erection  of  the  “new  palace  of  coins.” 
During  the  construction  of  the  Societ3’^’s  splendid  building  its  valuable 
collections  will  rest  in  the  rooms  of  the  building  of  the  Hispanic  Society, 
of  which  Mr.  Huntington  is  president. 

Daniel  Parrish,  Jr.,  read  an  interesting  paper  on  “A  collection 
of  coins  of  a New  York  collector,  as  described  by  himself  in  the  year 
1800.” 

A significant  feature  of  the  meeting  was  the  enthusiasm  shown 
by  all.  The  Society, is  flourishing;  has  gained  about  50  new  members 
during  the  past  year,  has  acquired  3500  coins,  medals  and  tokens,  and 
has  already  $47,000  in  available  funds,  without  yet  having  made  an 
appeal  to  the  members.  Charles  Gregory  has  recently  presented  the 
Society  with  a splendid  example  of  Japan’s  enormous  oval  gold  coin, 
the  Obang,  bearing  the  monogram  of  the  Emperor. 

Dr.  Martin  Burke,  a physician  with  probably  the  largest  practice 
in  New  York,  was  an  interested  visitor.  Dr.  Burke  is  one  of  the  few 
collectors  of  Greek  copper  coins  in  the  highest  preservation.  He  is 
interested  also  in  rare  portrait  coins  of  noted  personages. 

President  Diaz,  of  Mexico,  was  proposed  as  a member.  Many 
persons  of  prominence  have  joined  the  Society  recently'. 


€i)t  #()io  l^unit^niatic  ^ocictp. 

The  Columbus  Numismatic  Society  has  blossomed  into  the  Ohio 
State  Numismatic  Society,  and  was  incorporated  on  Februai’y  12th 
last,  with  H.  E.  Buck  as  president,  D.  L.  Ziegler  vice-president.  Dr. 
J.  M.  Henderson  secretary,  R.  T.  King  treasurer,  and  A.  B.  Coover 
librarian.  J'he  president,  Mr.  Buck,  is  a prominent  business  man  of 
Delaware,  Ohio,  and  was  formerly  mayor  of  that  place.  We  wish  the 
new  society  all  kinds  of  success. 
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^nlircUj  3Fach^on  to  25rotDuj6billc» 

The  following  interesting  unpublished  letter  was  written  by  Presi- 
dent Andrew  Jackson  to  his  friends  in  BroAvnsville  (an  old  Pennsylvania 
town  on  the  Monongahela  River)  who  entertained  him  the  last  time  he 
came  from  Washington  on  his  trip  to  the  “Hermitage,”  his  home  in 
Tennessee. 

Steamboat  Wm.  Wirt, 

Ohio  River,  March  17,  1837. 

Gentlemen  : 

I seize  my  first  leisure  moment  to  express  my  gratitude  to  my 
fellow  citizens  of  Brownsville  and  Bridgeport  for  the  warm  and  flatter- 
ing manner  in  which  I was  received  by  them,  through  you  as  their  organ, 
during  the  few  minutes  I had  the  pleasure  to  spend  with  them  on  the 
14th  instant  on  my  journey  to  the  Hermitage. 

If  my  public  services  have  contributed  in  any  degree  to  elevate 
the  character  of  our  country,  or  to  perpetuate  our  liberties,  it  will  be 
the  cherished  and  proudest  consolation  of  my  declining  years,  during 
the  few  remaining  days  which  may  under  Divine  Providence  be  allotted 
to  me  on  earth. 

Relieved  as  I now  am  of  the  cares  of  public  life,  and  returning 
into  that  retirement  to  which  I have  looked  forward  with  so  much  anx- 
iety and  anticipated  pleasure,  I shall  not  cease  to  feel  an  ardent  attach- 
ment to  my  country,  and  an  anxious  desire  for  the  preservation,  in  all 
its  purity  and  vigor,  of  that  constitution  under  which  these  states  are 
united.  That  constitution,  under  a wise  administration  of  public  affairs, 
must  continue  to  make  us  in  all  future  time  what  we  now  are — a just, 
prosperous  and  hapjiy  people. 

I have  long  entertained  the  opiiiion  that  upon  the  preservation 
of  the  union  of  the  states  depends  the  last  hope  of  the  world  for  rational 
self  government  among  men.  This  opinion  is  not  weakened  by  a long 
life  of  experience  and  observation  of  the  practical  operation  of  our 
system. 

And  it  is  with  pleasure  that  I bear  my  testimony  to  the  fact  that 
no  ])ortlon  of  my  fellow  citizens  have  manifested  a more  firm  attach- 
ment to  the  union  than  the  people  of  the  great  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
a portion  of  whom  you  represent,  and  my  ])arting  admonition  to  all 
my  countrymen  is,  to  preserve  the  union  at  all  hazards. 
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The  testimonial  which  mj  fellow  citizens  of  Brownsville  and  Bridge- 
port have  given  me,  through  you,  of  their  approbation  of  my  efforts 
to  serve  my  country,  and  of  their  personal  esteem,  is  more  gratifying 
to  me,  now  that  I have  become  a private  citizen,  and  have  ceased  to 
exercise  authority,  and  I beg  you  to  assure  them  that  1 will  bear  with 
me  to  the  Plermitage  the  recollection  of  the  kind  opinions  which  they 
have  been  pleased  to  convey  to  me. 

I cannot  forbear,  with  grateful  feelings,  to  reciprocate  the  kind 
benediction  you  have  invoked  from  the  Almighty  Disposer  of  Events, 
for  the  restoration  of  my  health,  and  my  eternal  happiness,  and  I beg 
to  assure  you  that 

I am  with  great  respect 

Your  friend  and  fellow  citizen. 

To  Messrs.  Andrew  Jackson. 

Henry  J.  Rigden, 

W.  Y.  Roberts, 

Eli  Abrams, 

Benedict  Kimber, 

Committee. 

Note. — -As  to  the  “Committee:” — 

Wm.  Y.  Roberts  was  a prominent  Democrat,  and  the  fourth  post- 
master of  the  town. 

Eli  Abrams  was  an  associate  justice  of  the  county,  and  a Democrat. 

Benedict  Kinber  was  a glass  manufacturer  and  commander  of  the 
old-time  boats  running  on  the  Monongahela  River.  His  son,  I believe, 
is  now  living  at  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

Henry  J.  Rigdon  was  a prominent  citizen  of  Brownsville,  and  died 
in  1887  at  the  remarkable  age  of  99.  Pie  was  a prominent  181S  veteran, 
and  a Democrat  of  the  old  school. 


^InlireUj  Coloreti 

PYw  people  know  that  there  were  1,000  negro  fighters  with  Andrew 
Jackson’s  army  at  the  battle  of  New  Orleans.  They  were  saluted  from 
all  sides  as  they  marched  through  New  Orleans  on  their  way  to  the 
plains  of  Chalmette,  500  free  colored  men  from  San  Domingo  under  their 
brave  commander  Savary,  and  500  under  the  gallant  Major  D’Aguin. 
Jackson  complimented  these  colored  soldiers  in  general  orders  for  brav- 
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erj.  As  Jackson’s  army  only  numbered  6,000  men,  one-sixth  were 
colored ; yet  when  we  write  or  talk  about  the  battle  we  seem  to  remember 
only  the  Kentuckians  and  Tennesseeans.  Uncle  Jordan,  a mulatto  boy 
eighteen  years  of  age,  beat  the  drum  for  Jackson’s  army,  and  my  good 
friend  Gabriel  Montegut,  of  the  parish  of  Trebonne,  tells  me  that  when 
he  was  a 3mung  man  he  never  failed  to  shake  his  hand  when  he  met  him. 


“Coin  ColJector^f.” 

The  following  worthies  have  “passed  into  history”  as  having  in  one 
way  or  another  acted  unfairly  with  the  coin  cataloguers  and  dealers. 
The  Monthly  will  constantly  endeavor  to  prevent  their  dying  “unknown 
and  unsung.” 


F.  M.  Pinkerton,  Marshalltown,  Iowa.  Received  $43  in 
American  gold  coins  which  he  secured  at  auction  and  failed 
to  either  pay  for  or  return.  The  postal  officials  and  a collec- 
tion bureau  are  after  him  hot-foot. 


The  following  bid  at  auction  and  refused  to  accept  ain’^  of  the  lots 
secured : 

J.  F.  Trowbridge,  Piqua,  Ohio.  (Amount  about  $35.) 

Will  A.  Munroe,  Rattle  Creek,  Mich. 

W.  IM.  Gibbs,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

These  are  known  “beats,”  or  unworthy  of  credit : 

Henry  J.  Anderson,  236  Union  St.,  Napa,  (’al.  (Record  especi- 
ally bad.) 

II.  Glover  Bennett,  liOuisville,  Ky. 

George  Grinnell,  Keene,  N.  II. 

Roy  Norris,  Richmond,  Ind. 

D.  R.  Rogue, ^Cincinnati,  Oliio. 

Albert  Roggess,  Waco,  Texas. 

Bert  T.  Lee,  Flint,  IMich. 

The  entire  space  in  the  IMonthly  would  hardly  hold  the  supple- 
mentary llsl,  so  we  are  obliged  to  omit  the  less  famed  for  the  present. 
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Written  for  the  Monthly  by  Charles  E.  Jenne}'. 

The  history  of  no  other  department  of  social  progress  has  been 
so  faithfully  and  minutely  recorded  as  that  of  the  postal  service  from 
the  first  conception  of  the  postage  stamp  to  the  present  date,  and  these 
records  appear  not  on  printed  pages,  not  in  the  archives  of  the  post- 
offices  of  the  different  countries,  but  in  the  albums  of  stamp  collectors. 

From  the  issue  in  1840  of  the  first  postage  stamp — an  emblematic 
design  representing  Brittannia  on  her  little  rock  sending  forth  winged 
messengers  to  the  waiting  inhabitants  of  all  parts  of  the  globe — to 
the  new  stamps  now  appearing  Avith  the  profile  of  Ed^vard  VII,  there 
descends  an  unbroken  line  of  pictorial  history  that  the  stamp  collector 
can  freely  translate,  and  on  a late  authoritative  count  there  are  over 
five  hundred  thousand  of  these  in  the  United  States  alone. 

There  have  been  issued  by  the  various  nations  of  the  world  in  the 
past  sixty  years,  between  20,000  and  30,000  different  varieties  of 
postage  stamps,  no  one  of  which  but  has  its  raison  d'etre,  and  the  most 
of  which  have  not  alone  been  of  interest  to  the  philatelist,  but  have 
caused  considerable  comment  by  the  general  press,  although  all  but  the 
more  notable  examples  may  have  been  forgotten. 

The  issue  of  the  first  stamp  in  England,  the  famous  Mulready 
Envelope,  the  herald  of  penny  postage,  was  the  subject  of  many  long 
articles  in  the  press  of  the  day,  and  the  imitative  cartoons  of  it  that 
appeared  and  the  sarcastic  jokes  of  “Punch”  are  matters  not  yet  for- 
gotten by  many  persons  still  living.  Caricatures,  even  by  so  celebrated 
an  artist  as  Leech,  Avere  printed  contemporaneous  Avith  it,  and  today 
copies  of  these  caricatures  are  valued  equally  with  the  original  stamps. 

In  1841  England  issued  its  first  adhesive  postage  stamp,  a beau- 
tiful, idealized  profile  of  Victoria,  in  black,  Avhich  also  excited  much 
ridicule  on  account  of  its  putting  the  young  queen  in  mourning. 

From  that  day  until  the  first  of  January,  1902,  the  effigy  of  the 
queen  has  adorned  every  postage  stamp  of  England.  Not  only  has  the 
portrait  of  the  young  queen  borne  letters  from  the  mother  country,  but 
from  all  the  corners  of  the  earth  Avhere  the  British  flag  flies — from  the 
colonies  of  Australia  and  NeAv  Zealand,  from  the  empire  of  India,  from 
the  Straits  Settlements  and  Hong  Kong,  from  her  daughter  of  the  north, 
Canada,  from  Honduras  and  Guiana,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Central  Africa  and  the  Gold  Coast,  from  the  islands  of  the  sea — 
Jamaica,  Barbadoes,  the  Bahamas,  the  Falkland  Islands,  Malta  and 
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Cyprus  and  Fiji,  St.  Helena,  St.  Vincent,  St.  Lucia  and  half  a hundred 
other  devoted  colonies.  But  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1902,  a new 
issue  of  stamps  appeared  in  London,  bearing  the  face  of  His  Majesty, 
King  Edward  VII. 

There  were  crowded  postofRces  on  that  day  in  all  the  towns  and 
cities  of  the  kingdom  to  secure  these  first  evidences  of  a new  reign,  and 
soon  from  all  the  colonies  of  the  seven  seas  will  be  issued  stamps  of  the 
new  king,  and  the  visible  reminder  of  the  great  and  good  queen  will 
gradually  disappear  from  its  current  publicity.  « 

In  1847  the  United  States  issued  its  first  postage  stamps,  a five- 
cent  one  with  the  portrait  of  Franklin,  our  first  postmaster  general, 
and  a ten-cent  one  with  the  portrait  of  Washington  from  the  painting 
by  Stuart  in  the  National  Galler3^  This  latter  is  a beautifully  exe- 
cuted stamp,  although  probably  few  except  philatelists  remember  see- 
ing it. 

With  all  the  advances  in  the  art  of  printing  and  engraving  in  the 
past  fifty  years,  the  postage  stamps  of  today,  like  the  coins,  are  far 
behind  those  of  the  earlier  issues  in  beauty  and  excellence  as  woi'ks  of  art. 

Our  postal  history  is  not  perhaps  so  well  portrayed  by  our  stamps 
as  that  of  other  countries,  for  the  reason  that  we  have  made  it  a rule 
to  permit  portraits  of  only  our  dead  statesmen  and  heroes  to  appear 
on  them ; still  there  is  something  told  in  the  successive  appearance  of  our 
martyr  presidents,  Lincoln  on  the  black  15-cent  stamp  in  1868,  and 
Garfield  in  1882.  The  portrait  of  Grant,  who  made  our  nation  so  well 
known  abroad,  and  whose  name  was  during  his  career  a prominent  one 
in  every  foreign  court  of  any  importance,  now  alwa3^s  appears  on  the 
5-cent  stamp,  the  value  that  prepays  the  international  rate.  Our  latest 
marWr,  William  j\IcKinle\^,  is  lionored  on  the  postal  card  issued  the  first 
of  February,  1902. 

The  late  history  of  our  recent  colonies  and  dependencies  is  written 
plainly  on  their  stamps. 

Hawaii  is  an  interesting  example.  The  first  stamps  issued  in 
Hawaii  consi.stcd  of  large  numerals  of  value  in  neat  scroll-work  designs. 

J'he  year  of  issue  was  1851,  and  these  stamps  are  known  todav 
as  the  Missionarv  stamps,  most  of  the  letters  in  those  earl^'  days  coming 
from  the  missionaries  to  the  then  almost  uncivilized  countrv.  Following 
these  stamps  come  issues  in  many  designs  bearing  the  portraits  of  the 
native  rulers  of  the  kingdom.  In  1893,  when  tlie  kingdom  came  to  an 
end,  the  stamps  appear  witli  tlie  words  “Provisional  Gov't'’  surcliarged 
on  them. 


“Coin”  (Questions 
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In  1894<  the  stamps  read  “Republic  of  Hawaii,”  and  since  1900 
letters  from  these  mid-Pacific  isles  come  with  the  stamps  of  Uncle  Sam. 

Cuba,  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines  tell  a somewhat  similar  story 
with  their  stamps.  Picturing  the  different  Spanish  monarchs,  from 
Isabella  down  to  the  young  Carlos,  suddenly  in  1899  we  are  made  aware 
of  a great  change  in  the  destinies  of  Spain  by  the  appearance  on  letters 
from  these  countries  of  the  United  States  stamps  with  the  respective 
surcharges  of  Cuba,  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines.  No  more  do  the 
inhabitants  pay  pesos  and  centavos  for  postage,  but  dollars  and  cents. 
In  1900  the  stamps  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba  were  issued,  and  in  1901 
Porto  Rico  dropped  its  surcharge  and  simply  used  United  States  stamps. 

In  the  fall  of  1898  Aguinaldo  established  a Filipino  government 
at  Malolos  and  had  printed  a small  issue  of  stamps  representing  Fili- 
pino liberty,  but  in  less  than  six  months  he  and  his  staff  were  fugitives, 
and  all  of  his  regalia,  including  the  postoffice  supplies  and  the  printing 
plant,  were  seized  by  the  United  States  troops.  Most  of  the  stamps  that 
were  saved  are  today  scattered  all  over  the  world,  carefully  preserved 
in  collections. 

(To  he  continued) 


It  would  tax  the  patience  of  readers  to  have  a coin  dealer  go  deeply 
into  the  discussion  of  the  multitudinous  questions  which  are  being  con- 
stantly put  to  him  by  the  possessors  of  a few  odd  coins,  by  the  freshman 
and  senior  collector,  and  by  the  general  public.  But  occasionally  the 
dealer  is  asked  questions  which,  if  sometimes  posers,  are  such  oddities 
as  to  help  break  the  monotony  of  existence.  One  correspondent,  evi- 
dently not  a married  man,  dilates  upon  a “widow’s  might.”  A mild- 
eyed lady  inquires  the;  value  of  “an  United  States  cent  dated  1753.” 
Another,  a man  old  enough  to  know  better,  asks  the  value  “of  an  1861 
United  States  half  dollar  of  the  Ohio  mint.”  A lady  with  a slightly 
foreign  accent  says  confidently:  “You  sell  American  gold  dollars, 

don’t  you.?  You  sell  them  for  $1  each.  Here  is  $2;  let  me  have  two.” 
An  unsuspecting  individual  presenting  a half  penny  of  George  II  bear- 
ing date  of  1730  informs  the  dealer  that  “it  must  be  very  rare  because 
it  is  so  old,  and  solicits  an  offer.  People  frequently  offer  him  United 
States  fractional  currency,  terming  it  “stamps.”  But  the  climax  is 
capped  by  an  Ohioan,  who  actually  requests  “a  list  of  old  and  rair 
corns.” 
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“Coin”  (J^iiEStions 


Many  people,  not  knowing  that  Noah’s  ark  would  have  held  but 
a fraction  of  existing  coins,  want  the  dealer  to  tell  them  oflPhand  “what 
coins  have  premiums.” 

Coin  dealers  are  deluged  with  requests  for  “a  book  on  coins,”  the 
correspondents  assuming,  of  course,  that  the  dealer  keeps  a large  print- 
ing plant  working  day  and  night  turning  out  f ree  books  to  help  educate 
the  public,  which,  when  educated,  goes  straightway  and  sells  its  coins 
‘to  his  competitor.  The  “free  coin  book”  fiends  should  apply  to  Uncle 
Andy  Carnegie.  He  gives  away  whole  libraries. 

Dealers  frequently  get  cold  feet  listening  to  the  unstinted  recitals 
of  individuals  who  offer  for  sale  a coin  with  a family  history,  a piece, 
perchance,  that  “grandfather  dug  up  in  his  back  yard  while  planting 
tomatoes,”  or  “it  was  carried  through  the  War  of  1812,”  or  “through 
the  Whiskey  Rebellion,”  or  possibly  “Sitting  Bull  wore  it  on  his  neck- 
lace,” or  “it  was  given  to  Aunt  Samantha  when  she  was  married.” 

The  possessor  of  undoubted  determination  to  attain  his  object,  and, 
consequently,  meriting  success,  is  O.  M.  Moore,  of  Carroll,  Iowa,  who 
on  March  12th  last  addressed  a post  card  ‘^To-Some  Dealer,  or  Collector, 
of  Rare  Coins,  Nerv  York,  N.  F.”  The  editor  was  the  flattered  recipient. 

On  presenting  a collection  of  coins  for  sale  to  a dealer,  the  owmer 
invariably  volunteers  full  information  as  to  age,  rarity,  and  value, 
assuming  that  coins  is  a subject  about  which  the  dealer  knows  the 
least.  The  most  successful  buyer  has  cultivated  a sphinx-like  attitude 
while  listening  to  such  harangues.  He  has  tried  “talking  back,”  but 
has  found  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  “sphinx”  method  wins.  And 
often  the  facial  expression  of  the  prospective  seller  of  a collection,  upon 
learning  its  value,  presents  a rare  and  delectable  opportunity  for  a 
caricaturist. 


Caitaliian  Auction 

We  give  some  of  the  prices  realized  at  the  recent  Dow  sale  in  ]Mon- 
treal.  Canada  Confederation  medal,  LeRoux  1185,  $10;  Oliver  Crom- 
well crown,  $15;  Cromwell  shilling,  $3;  Kruger  crown,  $10;  Canadian 
“side-view”  half  penny,  1838,  $17 ; another,  date  1839,  $17 ; Bridge 
token,  Breton  No.  541,  $13;  Lauzon  4 pence  token,  Breton  No.  560, 
$9;  Breton  No.  729,  $7;  Prince  Edward  Island  token,  with  sheaf  of 
wheat,  $13;  Northwest  Beaver  token,  Breton  No.  925,  $20;  Wellington 
bronze  proof,  Breton  No.  974,  $8. 


POST  YOURSELF 
ON  RARE  RELICS 


IF  you  will  write  a postal  card  to  W.  K. 
Moorehead  of  Andover,  Mass.,  he  will 
send  you  illustrated  circulars  which  de- 
scribe some  interesting  books  and  pamphlets 
treating  of  all  the  different  kinds  of  archaeo- 
logical specimens.  You  will  learn  a great 
deal  by  reading  them.  There  are  now  many 
bogus  flint  and  other  implements  made  and 
sold  and  collecftors  should  be  careful  what 
they  buy.  By  studying  these  publications 
you  will  become  better  posted. 


J HAVE  a list  of 
7,000  archaeo- 
logical collectors 
and  students.  I 

will  sell  a copy  of  the  list  for  |io.  It  is  a valuable  asset  for  dealers  and  cannot 
be  procured  elsewhere  in  the  world.  Write  for  particulars. 

W.  K.  MOOREHEAD, 

ANDOVER,  MASS. 


VALUABLE  LIST  OF  NAMES 


Subscribe  Now 


Send  us  50  cents  (stamps  or  money 
order)  and  you  will  receive  the 

Elder  Monthly 

for  one  year.  You  cannot  possibly 
make  a better  investment 


When  writinz  advertisers  please  mention  THE  ELDER  MONTHLY. 


C,MY  may  auction  sale 

will  be  rich  in  Amer- 
ican Coins  and  Tokens,  the  principal  offering  being  the  colledtion  of 
Mr.  L.  Baker,  of  Morristown,  N.  J.,  which  includes  a $4  Gold  piece, 
1796  Half  Cent  and  double  sets  of  American  One,  Two,  Three  and  Five 
Cent  Pieces,  with  some  choice  United  States  Cents  and  a VERY  FINE 
1804  Cent,  probably  the  best  offered  for  sometime.  C.A  fine  line  of 
Ancient,  Mediaeval — in  fact.  All  Classes  of  Foreign  Pieces,  as  well  as 
Gems,  Curios,  etc.,  will  be  offered  also.  C,Don’t  fail  to  send  for  a cata- 
logue, as  this  will  probably  be  my  last  sale  until  September.  C.Your  com- 
missions for  executing  bids  at  the  Rice  and  Smith  sales  are  also  solicited, 
as  I shall  attend  both  of  these  sales.  C.if  you  wish  to  sell  your  colledtion 
or  duplicates,  you  will  find  my  sales  will  net  you  the  best  general  results. 

T^homas  Z>.  Elder ^ J2  E,  2^d  St,^  New  York  City 


Do  you  subscribe  for  a good  paper  that  publishes  iuteresting  articles  concerning  your  hobby  ? 
If  you  don’t,  it’s  time  you  were  sending  us  your  subscription. 

THE  EXCHANGE 

Is  a magazine  published  in  the_ interests  of  Post  Card  and  Stamp  Collectors.  It  has  from  i6  to  24 
pages,  monthly,  of  the  best  articles  that  can  be  produced  relating  to  these  subjects.  It  has  a Coin, 
Fraud,  Post-Card,  Magazine,  Question,  and  numerous  other  departments  covering  all  phases 
of  collecting.  HThree  months  on  trial  for  10  cents.  H A twenty  word  ad  FREE  with  your  subscription 
if  you  mention  the  Elder  Monthly.  1|  Sample  copy  for  stamp  and  the  name  of  the  Elder  Monthl  y 
None  Free. 

EXCHANGE  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Box  14,  KIRKSVILLE,  MO. 


of  FAMOUS  PER- 
SONS Bought  and 
Sold  ^ 

Send  for  Price  Lists. 

WALTER  R.  BENJAMIN, 

I W.  34th  St.  New  York 


AUTOGRAPH 

LETTERS 


Marine  Shells  and  Curios  ^rn'miu 


my  handsomely  illustrated  catalogue  and  any 
one  of  the  following  sea  shells:  Crown,  Tulip, 
Lightning,  Fig,  Sun  or  Angel  Wing. 

J.  H.  HOLMES,  Dunedin,  Florida. 


The  Columbus  Philatelist  ing,  best  printed, 

■ Philatelic  Paper 

published.  Contains  each  issue,  regular  notes  from  our  British  corres- 
pondent, Philatelic  Literature  news,  etc.,  etc.  Also  contains  best 

POST  CARD  DEPARTMENT 

of  any  paper  devoted  to  the  hobby  of  collecting  and  e.xchanging  post  cards. 
One  year’s  sub.  and  membership  in  the  Post  Card  Club,  all  for  25  cents. 
Beautiful  membership  card  free,  or  for  Philatelists,  two  fine  blank  approval 
books,  hold  60  stamps  each  and  World  Stamp  Album,  all  for  25  cents  with 
paper  one  year. 

Established  1900  CLINTON  BUILDING,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


IVlien  writing  advertisers  please  mention  THE  ELDER  MONTHLY. 


FR.ee  free  stamps,  6 Pretty  Belgium  Parcel  Post  Stamps,  catalogued 
at  25  cents,  absolutely  free,  for  the  naiue.s  ami  addresses  of  two  stamp  collectors, 
and  2 cents  Postage.  We  offer  the  following  great  bargains,  at  less  than 
half  cost,  (to  new  customers)  not  over  one  of  any  line  to  one  person. 


ALL  ARE  IN  GOOD  CONDITION.  POSTAGE  2 CENTS  EXTRA. 


50  all  different  British  Colonies  ...  .06 

100  “ “ “ “ fine  .40 

15  “ “ Japaue.se 02 

40  “ ■'  “ (Cat.i.oo)  .05 

20  “ “ Spain 03 

50  “ “ “ (Cat.  1.50)  .09 

50  “ “ Australians 12 

100  " “ " (Grand  Lat)  .65 

20  “ “ New  Zealand 10 

.50  United  States  1895.  Cat.  15...  .04 

i.ooblk.  “ “ 1895 23 

1. 00  blk.  '•  “ 1903 19 


Packets  of  Good  Clean  Stamps 

No  United  States,  or  Post-Cards,  Reven- 
ues, or  Rubbish.  Excellent  Values 


200  all  different  stamps. 
500  “ " 

1000  “ 

2000  “ “ “ 

3000  “ 

4000  “ “ “ 


.10 

•75 

2.70 

9.00 

32.00 

58.00 


Last  three  are  fine  collections,  money 
back  if  wanted 


10  all  different  Turkey 03 


20  “ 

1 ( 

.10 

50  ” 

“ (very  fine) 

•.50 

10  “ “ 

Persia 

.08 

20  “ “ 

•25 

100  “ ** 

2.75 

Canadians 

10  “ 

.02 

25  “ 

tl 

.07 

05  all  different  Newfoundlands... 

•03 

10 

.10 

30 

Very  fine  lot  1876  to  1899  issues 

I.OO 

30  all  different  Sweden 

.10 

10  “ 

t ( 

strait  Settlements 

.08 

50  ‘‘ 

French  Colonies.... 

•35 

100  “ 

United  States 

.20 

8 “ 

( 

Hawaii 

.20 

10  “ 

1 

Servia 

.10 

15  ■■ 

• 15 

50  “ 

Asia  Stamps 

II  II 

.20 

100  “ 

.29 

10  “ 

Tunis 

.10 

10  •' 

( i 

Uruguay 

.08 

20  " 

■25 

20  “ 

Italy 

1 1 

•03 

25  “ 

•05 

50  “ 

“ Grand  Lat.. 

•25 

100  “ 

British  N.  America 

1.00 

8 " 

<( 

Liberia 

.20 

er 

( 

Siam 

• 15 

10  “ 

u 

British  Guiana 

.10 

10  “ 

u 

Paraguay 

.10 

10  “ 

Bolivia 

.10 

10  “ 

Mexico  

•05 

10  “ 

Greece 

•05 

3 “ 

1 1 

Samoa 

.06 

10  “ 

(( 

Luxenburg 

.06 

7 ” 

Hayti 

.10 

cent  Canada  Jubilee 

.14 

6 ceut 

1 1 

•35 

$2.00 

1 

(I 

•49 

$5.00 

4 1 

1.09 

Postage  2 cents  extra  on  all  orders.  Remit  in  Stamps,  Bills,  or  Money-Order. 

OUR  1906,  LARGE  48  PAGE  Dealer’s  and  Collector’s  catalogue  free.  It  is  worth  $10  to  any  stamp 

Collector  or  Dealer. 


MARKS  STAMP  COMPANY, 

414  Spadina  Avenue,  TORONTO,  CANADA 

Established  1891.  Largest  Stock  of  Stamps  in  Canada 


Morts-yino  How  to  do,  and  make, 
md^dZ.IIU:  things,  /^fad  it  and 
learn  a trade.  All  about  Photogra- 
phy, Carpentry,  Printing,  Boats,  Magic,  Pets, 
Trapping,  Stamps,  Puzzles,  Athletics,  Hunting, 
Canoeing,  wood  carving.  Camping,  Thrilling 
Stories,  Taxidermy,  Stories  of  Adventure, 
Money-making  secrets,  Fret  Sawing,  Journal- 
ism, Everything  boys  want  to  know.  Send  U.S. 
dime  today  for  6 mo.  trial,  and  be  delighted. 
Campbell  Pub.  Co.,  Dept.  22,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 


COLLECTORS 

Send  25  cents  for  one  year’s  subscrip- 
tion to  our  new  collectors  magazine 
“ HOBBIES,”  and  get  a 20  word  ex- 
change notice  free.  ^ Besides  this,  we 
will  send  to  every  loth  person  subscrib- 
ing before  April  ist,  the  choice  of  the 
following;  150  different  foreign  postage 
stamps,  10  fine  colored  souvenir  post 
cards  or  2 Indian  arrowheads.  ^ Send 
now  before  you  forget  it. 

THE  W.  S.  TRIPP  PRINTING  CO. 

Publishers  of  “ HOBBIES" 

1607  Summit  Ave.,  SIOUX  CITY,  IOWA 


THE  AMERICAN  ANTI- 
QUARIAN AND', ORIENTAL 

JOURNAL 

" 

Published  at  438-57th  Street 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 

NEAR  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 

This  is  the  only  Journal  on  the  conti- 
nent which  makes  a specialty  of 

ORIENTAL  ARCHAEOLOGY 

It  contains  many  references  to  the  an- 
cient coins  and  symbols  which  are 
found  in  Egypt,  Babylonia,  Greece,  ' 
Phoenecia,  Crete,  and  the  islands  of  the 
sea. 

Price  $4.00  per  Year 


When  writing  advertisers  please  mention  THE  ELDER  MONTHLY. 
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pecial  (SfftringB  in  Coin0,  etc. 


City  of  Babylon  (time  of  Alexander) ; fine, 

thick  tetradrachm;  rare §6.00 

Macedonia,  B.  C.  336 ; Alexander  the  Great 

tetradrachm;  fine 3.50 

Egypt,  B.  C.  250-100;  Ptolemy  and  Cleo- 
patra bronze;  good 75 

Greece,  B.  C.  400-100;  miscellaneous 

bronzes;  5 pieces;  good,  for 1.00 

Rome;  Gal ba< denarius;  good  rare 1.00 

England;  Charles  II  Crown,  1663;  good; 

rare 2.35 

England;  William  III  Crown,  1695;  good; 

rare 2.00 

England;  1887  Jubilee,  4 Shillings  or  Dol- 
lar; about  unc.;  scarce 1,50 

Salzburg;  Crown,  1628 ; good;  scarce  1.75 
Prance;  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  with  Bust;  5 

Francs;  very  good 1.35 

Lombardy;  1848  Provisional  5 Lire;  fine  1.00 
Denmark ; Christian  VIII,  ] Species  or  Dol- 
lar; very  good 1.00 

Sweden ;.  Oscar,  1 Species,  1848 ; about 

fine 1.00 

China;  Fung-Tien  Provincial  Dollar;  very 

rare;  very  good 1.75 

Switzerland;  beautiful  Souvenir  Shooting- 
fest,  5 Francs,  1869,  by  Bovy,  warrior 

standing  with  flag ; fine;  rare 1.50 

Another,  different,  dated  1883,  current  at 

face;  about  fine 1.35 

Eritrea  (Italian  Colony) ; Dollar,  Bust  of 
Humbert,  assassinated  by  Bresci ; proof ; 

rare 2.50 

Persia;  Dollar,  with  Lion,  Sword  and  Sun; 

fine  and  rare 2.50 

Panama  Republic;  Peso  or  Dollar,  with  bust 

of  Balboa;  very  fine 1.15 

United  States  Dollars  : 1797,  very’  fair,  rare, 
§2.35;  1800,  good,  §2  50;  1801,  poor 
(date  good),  §1.50;  1855,  godd  and  very 
rare,  but  plugged  near  edge,  §2.00;  1867, 
very  good,  scarce,  §1.75;  1870,  C.  C. 
Mint,  about  good,  rare,  §1.40;  1872,  very 
fine,  §1.65;  1873,  proof,  §1.85;  1903, 
Philippines,  Peso,  very  good,  §1.10; 
Trade  Dollars,  various  dates,  each  90c. 
§3  gold,  1863,  about  fine,  very  rare, 

§6.00;  1872,  about  fine,  rare 4.75 

Austria;  1901  Quadruple  Ducat;  very  broad 
and  beautiful  gold  coin;  brilliant  proof; 

at  cost 12.00 

Japan;  Rectangular  Gold ; weighs  several 
pennyweights;  each 1.25 


Paper  Money;  Confederate  States  of 
America,  1864  issue,  §5,  §10  and  §20 
bills;  good  to  new;  Avhile  they  last,  §2 
per  100. 

Foreign  Copper  Coins : 100  nice  varieties 
in  Nickel  and  Copper,  for  §3.00;  100 
scarce  varieties,  superior  lot,  §6.00 ; 10 
varieties  dated  prior  to  1750 60 

U.  S.  Half  Cents ; 1 0 different  dates,  average 
fair, including  those  prior  to  1810....  1.10 

U.  S.  Cents;  dates  1802,  ’03,  ’10,  ’12  and 

’14;  plain  dates;  5 varieties 60 

U.  S.  Half  Dime,  1803;  very  good;  very 

rare ! 3.50 

U.  S.  Eagle  Cent,  1856;  fine;  very  rare..  9.00 

Another;  good ; 6.50 

Set  of  62  varieties  Large  U.  S.  Cents,  lack- 
ing only  two  dates;  average  quite  fair; 

some  about  fine ; by  express 7.50 

GEMS,  ETC.  Beautiful  Cameos,  costing 
originally  several  dollars  each,  and  com- 
ing into  style  again ; 2 choice  varieties  of 
good  size,  suitable  for  .rings  or  pins..  1.25 
Cameos,  smaller  sizes ; 5 varieties  for..  1.00 
Banded  Agates;  beautiful  cut;  different 

shapes ; perfect.  10  for 50 

Splendid  collection  of  cut  stones;  Pearl, 
Opal,  Agates,  Onyx,  Cameo,  etc.;  10 
selected  specimens,  each  perfect ; lot  2.50 
Australian  Opals;  beautiful, brilliant  stones, 
round  and  elliptical ; various  sizes  at  from 
§3  to  §30  each.  ’VVrite  for  quotations, 
giving  sizes  desired. 

Foreign  silver  coins  of  Half  Dollar  size  ; . 10 
varieties,  each  from  a different  country  5.tX) 
Foreign  silver  of  Franc  size;  20  varieties, 

each  from  a different  country 3.50 

Foreign  silver  of  Dime  size;  20  varieties, 

each  from  a different  country 2.00 

Jefferson  Davis  Medal,  issued  at  Macon,  Ga., 

with  his  bust;  fine 25 

France;  New  10  Franc  Gold  Piece,  with 
splendid  bust  of  Liberty  by  J.  Chaplain; 

very  fine 2.50 

Foreign  Copper  and  Nickel  coins,  25  beau- 
tiful varieties,  all  uncirculated 1.50 

Syracuse,  B.  C.  500.  Tetradrachm;  about 

good;  rare 2.50 

Egypt;  Ptolemy  III  Didrachm;  good..  2.00 
U.  S.  Gold  California  Octagonal  Slug,  1852; 
good  average  specimen;  very  rare  and  in 
demand 115.00 


Send  a list  of  your  loants  for  quotations.  New  items  arriving  constaiitly. 
Goods  sent  on  approval  against  satisfactory  reference. 

'Cliomns  H.  ClUrr,  32  €.  230  *t.,  i^cu)  porn  cttp 

When  writing  advertisers  please  mention  THE  ELDER  MONTHLY. 


